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THE PROBLEM OF CONSCIOUSNESS AGAIN 


ECENT rereadings of William James have vividly recalled to 

me the early days of this JouRNAL when the ‘‘problem of con- 
sciousness’? was exciting and James challenged the debaters of it 
with the question, ‘‘Does Consciousness Exist?’’ In retrospect, the 
controversy wears for me a different look than it had at the time of 
its activity. Then it seemed that all that we mortals mean when we 
use the word ‘‘soul’’ was at stake. Now it seems that we were 
tricked, allowing ourselves to be influenced more by forms of speech 
than by what we were talking about. What is consciousness? What 
is it to be conscious? These two questions might have been more 
generally suspected to be identical, if we had not been so much 
obsessed by the disjunction: consciousness must be either a stuff or 
a function. James’s challenge brought some calm to many of us in 
spite of the fact that it made ‘‘consciousness’’ a function of the 
stuff of ‘‘experience.’’ We could stop worrying about ‘‘conscious- 
ness’’ in the old way and start worrying about ‘‘experience’’ in a 
new way; so helpful is language to philosophers! Behaviorists 
could march on with ‘‘language patterns’’ as a banner and Gestalters 
could come along with a German word for a decoration. All of us, 
however, in spite of controversies, still seem to be more or less awake 
to an environment of earth and sky and find ourselves vitally inter- 
ested in common sense, society, religion, art, and science. After all, 
nothing much seems to have happened. Whatever consciousness is, 
we seem still to be conscious. 

Perhaps the debate about consciousness is a typical case of philo- 
sophical absent-mindedness, like looking for one’s spectacles to find 
them on one’s nose. Obviously the instruments of vision are not 
found without their exercise nor the motion of bodies detected with- 
out their moving. Are such elementary instances of being, so evi- 
dent, accessible, and inescapable, problems to be solved? A growing 
plant may find a problem of finding moisture, but in solving that, 
does it find a problem of its own growth? Even in that strange sub- 
microscopic world which the scientifically inspired tell us about, 
there may be uncertainty managed by probability, but if so, the 
management itself can hardly be a problem in that world; it is rather 
something characteristic of that world. What nature does, she does, 
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and may raise problems in the doing of it, but can her doing what 
she does be itself a problem? When I ask a question like that, two 
lines of Matthew Arnold’s verses on ‘‘Morality’’ occur to me. He 
puts a similar question to nature and finds her vaguely reminiscent 
of a time when there was anxiety about herself: 


’Twas when the heavenly house I trod 
And lay upon the breast of God. 


Philosophers may obscure by their language the desire of their 
hearts to solve the problem of creation, but they should, for their 
soul’s health, remember the fate of the Titans who tried to scale 
heaven. It is a perilous business in which they are engaged. They 
may be ‘‘Intelligence in Chains,’’ as A’schylus pictured Prometheus, 
but they are bound both in fact and in morals. They are bound by 
the forces of the world in which they live and they are bound not to 
forget it even if a vulture gnaws at their vitals. They may defy 
God or bless his name; creating a world is not their business. They 
may be forced to admit, as they often confess that they are, that 
nature is created since there is no evidence that she creates herself; 
she reveals no reason why she should do what she does, she reveals 
only that there is competence to do what is done. 

I think that it is a fair conclusion to draw from considerations 
like these that the problem of consciousness is at least equivocal. 
It may be what Professor Bush, before the days of logical positivism, 
called an artificial problem, one, that is, that arises from the manner 
of its statement rather than from the exigencies of subject-matter. 
How, for example, can we be conscious of the past since the past is 
no longer present for us to be conscious of it? If today we still 
invoke memory as a solution, we might do well to reread Bergson’s 
Matiére et Mémoire. Or the problem may be real enough, if we 
let our being conscious be itself explanatory of nature’s processes. 
Then Bergson may be recommended again along with James on habit 
and Hering’s little book on memory. These suggested readings do 
not imply the acceptance or recommendation of individual philoso- 
phies. They imply rather an appeal to modern writers who happily 
combine the sense of exploration and analysis with a genius for gen- 
eralization. If it is characteristic of living matter to grow with 
respect to what has happened to it heretofore, then there would seem 
to be less a problem of memory than of forgetfulness. Diversifica- 
tion and restriction of memories would begin to look like the diver- 
sity and restriction of lives generally. Then one might be tempted 
to ask, Why stop at living matter; does not nature remember? Who 


then would let just a word associated with human faculty trouble 
him? 
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Taking the problem of consciousness to be of the latter sort, a 
real and not an artificial problem, it seems clear enough to us today 
as it was clear enough to the ancients, that being conscious, if it 
requires further specification, is seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, 
feeling; thinking about what we see, hear, taste, smell, and feel; 
and expressing the result in language of some sort. That is what 
being conscious is, and no philosopher has ever delivered anything 
more, be he ancient, medieval, or modern. Even Descartes, excited 
over cogito ergo sum, had to find an object for cogito if he was to get 
on with a discourse on method. Thinking about a surrounding 
world in which we find ourselves alive, awake, active, planning, and 
telling ourselves and others about it—that is what it is to be con- 
scious. And this is quite literally a principle, a beginning and not 
an end, a start and not a finish. Idealists and realists alike insist 
on it and are both, so far, incontrovertible. Abolish being con- 
scious and there is nothing to talk about. Being conscious is the 
source of common sense, society, religion, art, and science. Santa- 
yana has well named them the phases of human progress. Since 
being conscious is the admitted source of all our problems and of 
their solution—a genuine principle—in what sense can it itself be a 
problem; in what sense, then, if the problem is not the problem of 
creation ; in what sense, if the question is not, Why should conscious- 
ness, in the sense of being conscious, exist at all? 

If, then, we are not titanically engaged in first creating a world 
in which consciousness might exist and be fruitful, but humanly 
employed in exploring a world in which it does exist, what is it that 
generates a problem of consciousness? The italicized word in the 
question suggests the answer. The problem of consciousness, when 
being conscious is made that problem, is a problem of genesis. Were 
no genetic considerations involved, it is difficult for me to see how a 
situation like that which being conscious presents, would be a prob- 
lem at all. Did we, for example, see permanently and all around us, 
I wonder what clues we could find for suggesting that vision was in 
any sense a problem. But we see now and then and under condi- 
tions which force themselves on our attention. Vision is generated 
and being conscious is generated; and we naturally ask how. The 
answer involves the attempt to transform a situation in which con- 
sciousness does not exist into one in which it does. In spite of 
Berkeley’s contention, not yet refuted, that such an attempt in- 
volves a petitio principii somewhere, his contention is rarely con- 
vineing enough to stop argument about the matter. Even with him 
it did not stop it. Even with him spirit with spirit had somehow to 
meet first; and although what we call nature might be the order of 
God’s own perceptions, we still needed eyes to behold it and touch 
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to help us find the significance of spatial distinctions ; we still became 
conscious of God’s own world. We sensed it and reflected on it, not 
always, but now and then; we talked about it and often fell into 
confusions of speech. Being conscious was like a light that comes 
and goes, leaving the question of its antecedents open even if the 
attempt to illuminate them involved the assumed continued presence 
of that light. Even if only a conscious being can distinguish be. 
tween being conscious and not being conscious, he has the distinction 
on his doorstep like a foundling, must take the child in and attend 
to it. 

I find no other problem of consciousness than the genetic one and 
this I really do not find; it is found for me, lying on my doorstep as 
suggested. The death of others makes me expect my own and a 
dead body seems to be as clear an example of what not being con- 
scious is as one can cite. Of course, without being conscious myself, 
I do not think of the dead; and I can not imagine them being con- 
scious in any other way than I am. I picture them as observed and 
possibly observing, as still living somewhere and somehow, thus 
proving Berkeley right, but, like Berkeley, too, I know that they are 
not evidence of what I picture. As evidence, they are evidence of 
not being conscious, not of what it is to be conscious. But can they 
or anything like them define the antecedents of consciousness? Can 
they do it without ceasing to be perceived or thought about? Such 
a question seems to make the foundling on the doorstep lose all 
parentage whatever. Can we by being conscious define what it is 
not to be conscious, and then conclude that we have found the ante- 
cedents of consciousness? And yet, being conscious lays a genetic 
problem at our door. 

The predicament we meet in trying to solve it, although it may 
seem peculiarly acute when consciousness is concerned, is inherent in 
genetic problems generally. The antecedents of an event are not 
disclosed as such until the event happens. Not until America was 
discovered were the antecedents of that discovery definable. Not 
until eggs are hatched are they definable as antecedents of chickens. 
I know of no genetic problem where the rule does not hold, that 
antecedents are discovered after the event; alleged cases to the con- 
trary yield to the rule if the analysis is thorough. Clearly I should 
have no ancestors if I had never been born. Without me my an- 
cestors could neither be nor be conceived. Of course it may be 
claimed that a rule like this is relative only to our search for origins. 
We must start that search with the event or circumstance the origin 
of which we seek, but having found that origin we are then entitled 
to reverse the process and go from origin to product, if we are to 
depict the processes of nature. Having found that chickens come 
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from eggs, we imitate nature and employ eggs to produce chickens ; 
having found the origin of eclipses, we anticipate nature and predict 
their occurrence to a nicety; having found the ‘‘periodic law’’ of 
chemistry, we admit the existence in nature of elements as yet un- 
discovered. Let all this be so; but one should, I think, pause at this 
point and reflect. We are now affirming that, because we are con- 
scious, our method of discovery goes from product to origin, but we 
are entitled to reverse the order of this going for nature and affirm 
that nature goes from origin to product. The order of ideas is the 
reverse of the order of things. The ‘‘mind’’ waits for eventualities 
in order to determine what their antecedents were, but nature so 
operates that her past performances determine what are to be ante- 
cedents. The mind’s order aims at knowledge, control, and use; 
nature’s order does not aim at all, it only produces. 

This result ought, I think, to clarify the problem of consciousness. 
Clearly it ought to if the genesis of being conscious is admitted to be 
an event in nature’s order. It is not an event in its own order which 
Ihave ventured to call the order of the mind. Here being conscious 
isa principle, a beginning and not an end, a start and not a finish. 
The discoveries of nature and nature’s order are among the issues of 
that principle, are attainments from that beginning, are, in a way, 
a finish from that start. For these discoveries by the mind, the 
mind claims preéminence over its own operations. To them is im- 
puted the position of being antecedents to being conscious. 

In other words, by being conscious we are led to think of a 
world in which we become conscious and that our becoming con- 
scious is timed, as it were, as an event in that world. If we are 
to conclude that in the discovery of the genesis of that event we 
proceed from it to its antecedents while in that world the procedure 
is the reverse, then we must, it would seem, assign to consciousness 
the ability to recover its antecedents and to nature the ability to 
produce that recovery by generating conscious beings. This looks 
very much like saying that nature, in producing conscious beings, 
can and does produce consciousness of herself. If the order of 
nature does generate the order of the mind, what else can one say? 
Qne may here remember Hegel; but is there any good reason why 
Hegel should not be right on one or two points at least? If by 
means of ideas generated in us by our experience we are able to 
delineate the world in which that experience is generated, what has 
that world done if it has not rendered itself accessible in terms 
appropriate to it? Does it not now look a little absurd to say that 
nature by producing conscious beings renders herself inaccessible 
or accessible only on condition that we somehow solve first the prob- 
lem of her accessibility? Does consciousness exist for the sake of 
making that problem the crucial problem of philosophy? 
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The conclusion I now reach is this: validating the ability of 
conscious beings to discover the genesis of their being conscious 
as an event in the order of nature, forces us to regard the order 
of nature as itself an historical process of which ‘‘being con. 
scious’’ is the most effective example. The ‘‘problem of conscious. 
ness’’ ceases at once to be an epistemological problem of any sort, 
Being conscious may generate problems of knowledge such as what 
cne must know in order to double a square correctly; what one 
must know in order to compass a given distance in a given time; 
what one must know in order to govern a state well, live a good 
life, or paint a picture which will delight the beholder of it; or by 
what circumstances or conditions do we find ourselves controlled 
when we solve such evident problems »f knowledge and communicate 
with one another or decently order our reflections. But ‘‘being con- 
scious’’ does not now generate a problem of its own cognitive valid. 
ity because now such a problem no longer exists. 

Put a little differently: if nature produces the conditions under 
which she becomes accessible to knowledge, the conditions of accessi- 
bility are not themselves of cognitive significance. Theories of 
perception become what Aristotle hinted they are, theories of what 
is perceived and not the validation of perception itself. A star 
seen in the sky does not now influence us to suppose that it is, for 
purposes of knowledge, a symbol of a star which we do not and can 
not see at all. It is seen where it is in relation to other stars that 
are seen, and the company of heaven bring the accessibility of their 
own history along with them. Knowledge might convince us that 
we could never reach that star even if we could travel forever, but 
in what sense that conviction raises a problem of the cognitive 
validity or invalidity of perception, I do not see. Seeing and hear- 
ing are not knowledge of what is seen or heard, but the natural 
existence of sights and sounds. Berkeley ought to have stuck to 
that even if he got no farther. Knowledge of them is not a fancied 
perception of what they would be if they were not seen or heard. 
Knowledge of them is like optics and acoustics, if an example of 
knowledge is here desired. Those sciences are about sights and 
sounds, but divorced from sights and sounds they are knowledge 
of nothing at all; nor are sights and sounds knowledge of anything 
at all. To be sure optics may be taught the blind and acoustics 
the deaf, but the teaching must ultimately be done by those who can 
see and hear. Without the production by nature of accessibility 
to sights and sounds optics and acoustics could neither be nor be 
conceived. These sciences—and any other science, for that matter— 
are not the discovery of substitutes for sights and sounds of a kind 
which, if we could only perceive—that is, see or hear—them, would 
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entitle us to say that we perceive nature as she really is. Knowl- 
edge is the elaboration of perception and not its undoing. It is 
something which can be taught, communicated, and exchanged ; and 
it is these characteristics of it which are the keys with which to un- 
lock the door into its chamber of secrets. He that knows nature 
has penetrated beyond eye and ear, but without them his penetration 
would not go very far. 

To be free of the habit of turning perception—being conscious— 
into a problem of knowledge is to be well-nigh free of the problem 
of consciousness altogether. The fact that conscious beings have 
had a history, since it is itself a delivery of consciousness, may 
stimulate us to find out what that history has been just as the star 
seen in the sky stimulates us to try and find out its history. There 
may be thus an historical problem, but it is now a natural-history 
problem. It is the problem of exhibiting the ways nature has fol- 
lowed and the means she has used in generating conscious beings. 
This exhibition, like others of a similar sort, will be also an exhi- 
bition of nature’s history and nature’s character. Unless I yield 
to the insistence that consciousness must supervene on natural proc- 
esses or that ideas must overlay things with an impenetrable veil, 
I discover no problem of consciousness except this one of natural 
history. To admit that consciousness, in the sense of being con- 
scious, is a natural event adequate for the recovery of history, is at 
least to suggest that the disjunction ‘‘stuff or function’”’ is perilously 
misleading. As a stuff consciousness has been made to look like a 
superstition ; as the function of some sort of stuff, I doubt if it fares 
any better. For consciousness is seeing, hearing, and the rest, and 
seeing and hearing—and the rest appropriately—are sights seen 
and sounds heard, and in what sense these are functions of any- 
thing is hard for me to discover. They are materials of knowledge. 

In the light of the analysis here proposed, the problem of con- 
sciousness is not single, but multiple, not a problem, but many prob- 
lems; and these are the historical problems of that accessibility of 
nature which is effected in being conscious. One of them may be 
a problem of knowledge. This, however, can not now be a problem 
of a cognitive relation between ‘‘being conscious’’ and ‘‘not being 
conscious.’’ It is rather the problem of discovering and analyzing 
the factors which control the elaboration of what we are conscious 
of into systematic and communicable expositions of it, for it is these 
expositions which are now knowledge. But knowledge in this sense 
is, in its basic character, never free from the fact that whatever 
may control its development, nature, with which it is concerned, 
is an historical matter, a productive enterprise, fixed, determined, 
necessary, or absolute only in terms of the discovered controls of its 
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genetic procedure. Otherwise it is fluid and contingent. An his. 
torical process is dynamic. Its exhibitions may be subject to con. 
trol, keeping some sort of balance among themselves, as Heraclitus 
seems to have suspected long ago; but it is not the balance that 
keeps them coming on. Here may be a problem indeed, but it is 
final and not initial. To be conscious and to have knowledge we do 
not have to wait upon its solution. Much desired as its solution 
may be, it is very doubtful that its possession would make the slight- 
est difference to the problem of consciousness. 


FREDERICK J. E. WoOopBRIDGE. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





A NOTE ON VALUE 


HAT there is a difference between the desired and the desirable 
is hardly to be questioned. Call value any object of any in- 
terest; or more exactly that relational character in an object, which 
arouses an interest in an individual, and which leads him to call the 
object valuable. It would still be true that an object of interest 
in isolation differs from an object of interest which finds itself in 
a complex interaction of a competitive or a codperative kind towards 
other objects of interest. The fulfillment of a single interest may 
carry with it no consequences which will affect other interests which 
may subsequently solicit our attention, or the consequences which 
it carries and which do affect the future may be abstracted from 
consideration. In either case the object will be called good or valu- 
able, but in quite a different sense from that which is involved when 
we speak of an object as good and mean not only that it fulfills an 
interest, but that the consequences of that fulfillment affect favor- 
ably the fulfillment of other interests. Whether the good, in the 
second sense, is the product of intelligence, or whether it is the re- 
sult of anything else, the two senses of ‘‘good’’ are quite distinct 
from one another. If by the desired be meant the desired con- 
sidered in isolation—either because it has no consequences or be- 
cause for any reason they do not enter in the reckoning—and by the 
desirable that which is desired, and remains desired, after other 
interests have put forth their claims, it seems to follow that the de- 
sirable is in some sense more than the desired. For the former pos- 
sesses the capacity, which the latter lacks, of affecting other interests. 
We shall hereafter refer to the desired as ‘‘ value in isolation,’’ and 
to the desirable as ‘‘value in system.’’ 
Before proceeding it is advisable to scrutinize more closely a 
phrase used above. Value, it was said, is a relational character in 
an object, for those capable of experiencing the object. This phrase 
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sought to avoid an ambiguity which infects some realistic theories, 
for value is not a relation but a relational character. It inheres in 
the object, or to put it in different terms, it is the object, in virtue 
of imputed or actual qualities which it possesses, which is valuable, 
and not our relation to the object, though of course our relation to 
an object may, by a shift in our attention, become an object of in- 
terest. Thus in one sense at least value is objective, since it inheres 
in the object. It is a tertiary character, but like all other objective 
characters in a world in which terms are always terms of relational 
complexes, it is a character of, or in, the object only for those who 
find it there. Value is not in the object by itself, or intrinsically, 
if by intrinsic be meant that value is in the object independent of 
a valuing self. But it is in the object itself, though the object may 
of course be a mental object.? 

Whether value may exist independently of human or any other 
interest or not is a question which does not interest us, except to 
disclaim our interest in it. Although it may savor of verbalism, 
it should be sufficient answer to anyone maintaining that value may 
exist outside of interest, to point out to him that if value which is 
outside of anyone’s interest is of interest to him, then it is not quite 
outside of any interest. In any case the values which this writer 
is interested in discussing are only those values in which human 
beings can take interest. 

Both these digressions were necessary in order to make our as- 
sumptions clear and to delimit within the compass of a short paper 
the scope of our inquiry. We may now return to our subject by 
calling attention to a fact which can hardly be challenged, namely, 
that in the actual situations in which human beings usually find 
themselves, objects of interest seldom beckon in isolation. As a rule 
they compete with other objects of interest for our attention. The 
satisfaction of one interest sometimes excludes im toto the satisfac- 
tion of another; sometimes it merely makes it difficult or excludes 
it only in part. Sometimes one satisfaction promotes another. And 
this is the reason why man is so frequently confronted in the midst 
of his practical activities with the necessity of making choices. But 
since man is a creature of habits, and since previous choices deter- 
mine subsequent ones, and since even the most fortunate of men 
encounter practical barriers which obstruct the satisfaction of some 
of their interests, a degree of constancy usually obtains in ordinary 
life. Even an adventurer’s life has pattern; and even those who 
are most avid for new experience find themselves limited in the 
amount of novelty they can crowd into their lives. Chaos is never 


1Cf. E. B. McGilvary, ‘‘Perceptual and Memory Perspectives.’’ This 
JOURNAL, Volume XXX (1933), pp. 309-333. 
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absolute. External conditions determine that which we can desire, 
Animal needs press upon us in rhythmic recurrence. It thus hap- 
pens that human lives fall into more or less ordered patterns, which 
are the result of the satisfaction through preference or expedience, 
of some interests, and the suppression, even to the complete exter. 
mination, of others. It is this pattern that will be referred to in the 
following pages as ‘‘a system.’’ ? 

It is hardly necessary to call attention to the fact that the term 
‘‘system’’ or ‘‘pattern’’ has not been used in a eulogistic but in a 
purely descriptive sense. To use these terms eulogistically would 
involve prejudging subsequent issues. So far we can say in a de- 
scriptive sense that one system is more rigid or more elastic than 
another. And we may be able to show that one permits the satis- 
faction of certain interests while another precludes them. But we 
can not yet say which of the two systems is best. Nor can we say 
which of the two systems is more ‘‘natural.’’ Nor can we say that 
‘*reason’’ or ‘‘intelligence’’ prefers one system to another, since 
‘*reason’’ is not a faculty which chooses the best in terms of a good 
tapped from the medula spinalis of the Cosmos. The term ‘‘reason”’ 
denotes nothing higher or more transcendent than human discourse, 
in terms of human purposes, about any subject of discourse what- 
ever. And if reason is discourse protected from error and the in- 
veterate human propensity for fallacies, it is not discourse drained 
from aversion or desire. 

It is the task of analysis to find the principles of systematiza- 
tion, or the rule, which governs the system under consideration. It 
will sometimes be found that this rule is at times rigid and at other 
times is loose, depending upon the actual conditions of the system 
from which it is extracted. All rules will not be equally easy to dis- 
cover; sometimes they will be found explicitly formulated, and at 
other times they will be found deeply hidden under apparent in- 
consistencies of actual practice. These rules are empirical affairs, 
and in a world in fiux they will be subject to slow or sudden changes, 
as the case may be, since life does not tarry, nor are our loyalties 
forged of stainless steel. Changes, even radical ones, are, however, 
of no great moment for our theory, since after an interregnum we 
may expect a new system to develop, a new organization to take place, 
as happens in Balkan states or in South American republics, after 
their periodic revolutions. 

Some men have towards the rule which governs their systems the 
attitude Kant had towards his Moral Law. Others not only lack 

2If the quantitative indexes of value are intensity, preference, and inclu- 
siveness, we could abstractly define a number of limiting possibilities within 


which actual systems would have to fall. The game would hardly be worth the 
candle, for this writer at least. 
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loyalty for their rules of value but may even be unaware that they 
have them. Men need not measure the value of their actions by their 
rule, as we measure the length of a table with a yard stick. Ina 
mature individual an act of valuation is often as automatic as that 
of an appraiser of precious stones or a wine taster. But these and 
similar niceties are not particularly relevant for a generalized de- 
scription of value. Speaking generally, we need only point out that 
a rule ‘‘governs’’ a system in the same sense in which scientific laws 
‘“‘govern’’ the phenomena to which they apply—a rule is a descrip- 
tion of the way in which a man lives. 

With these qualifications in mind I hope no misunderstanding 
is courted when it is asserted that value is defined in terms of the 
rule which governs our system of interests. Value, then, is not any 
object of any interest. This is value in isolation—a heuristic fic- 
tion, one may maintain, so rarely are interests found actually in iso- 
lation. Value in system is an object of interest which abides by the 
rule which governs the system. This is different from saying that 
value is instituted by reflection. But on the other hand it is also 
different from saying that value is simply and solely the result of a 
motor-affective process. Sometimes value may be said to be created 
by reflection, if we use the term loosely. The writer himself has the 
unqualified faith that when a perplexity or a conflict about values 
arises, it should be settled by reflection. But the reason for this is 
that the writer prefers for himself and for others the life of reason to 
that of brute impulse. The life of reason is, however, only one sys- 
tem of values among many. And general value theory can not deny 
that sheer passion and well-nigh blind impulse may define one system 
of values. 

Value then depends on the de facto allegiance which we may pay 
to the rule whether implicitly or explicitly. If a sudden interest 
incompatible with the ruling pattern of interests is strong enough 
to upset the whole system—as when a man driven by a sudden re- 
ligious conversion repudiates his past, or another breaks up his home 
and throws away a brilliant career for the sake of a sudden infatua- 
tion—the old rule is dead. If not dead, it is, like an exiled monarch, 
powerless, although its partisans, nursing old loyalties unto death, 
may occasionally stage a demonstration and create temporary riots. 
But while it maintains itself, the system judges, and has sanctions 
more or less effective to enforce its judgments.*® 

8If the rule becomes an object of value a logician may urge that another 
tule, not yet discovered, really governs the system, for how can the rule govern 
itself? The answer is that even if this were the case, no change would be re- 
quired in the above presentation. The problem involved, however, is a serious 


logical one, about which one can not be dogmatic until experts on the theory 
of types resolve the paradoxes which puzzle them. 
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We have so far considered value as if it were solely an individual 
matter, but of course this is a violent abstraction, since individuals 
are individuals because they are members of society, nor can they 
even be called human outside of it. The belief that individuals as 
such are the only absolutes to be found is a monstrous statement 
which contradicts everything we know about psychology, anthro- 
pology, and the sciences of politics and economics, and furthermore 
makes utter hash of the moral life. If an individualistic approach 
to value could be successfully defended, however, our account could 
well end in the above paragraph. But although such a conception 
can not be defended the correction which we must make to the above 
presentation in order to be able to further develop a more complete 
description of value, is not very radical. For our purposes, what 
is true of interests considered within the individual, abstraction 
made of the social environment in which alone he can operate as a 
human being, is true of individuals in society. We may therefore 
consider individuals as organized complexes acting and counting 
as units within the larger system which makes up a society. The 
complications which would arise in considering the relations between 
divided personalities and a single society, or between individuals 
and pluralistic states, would require elaborations which would not 
alter significantly the generalizations made below. 

Just as interests within the individual must as a matter of fact 
form some kind of a pattern, however loose, however ephemeral, 
so men, when they live with other men, must form social patterns 
of interests. A man who lives in utter isolation—a Robinson Crusoe, 
before he met his man Friday, or a hermit living utterly alone in the 
desert—defines value by the rule which governs his own unique sys- 
tem, and there is nothing more to be added. If it were possible for 
men to live together and in utter chaos, as Hobbes imagined they did 
before they drew up the social compact, then, too, there would be no 
question of value beyond the individual’s system. But men can not 
live in a state of utter chaos. Interaction between one man and an- 
other implies a system, whether men like it or not. And thus ‘‘social 
value’’ arises from the necessary and inevitable systematization of 
interests of men in interaction, as ‘‘individual value’’ arose from 
the systematization of interacting interests within the individual. 
Speaking then from the standpoint of society, the objects of an in- 
dividual’s interests are valuable, not when they satisfy only the in- 
dividual, but when, while doing so, they abide by the rule which 
governs the system of interests of the society to which that individual 
belongs. If by ‘‘individual good’’ be meant good which is not 
judged in terms of a social rule, social good and individual good 
are logically distinct, as are interests in isolation and in system 
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within the individual. And again as we found in the individual’s 
case, the complex of laws and the moral scruples of a society which 
are the rule of that system may be precarious, may be loose or rigid, 
and will hold as long as it does de facto hold, and no longer. 

There are conflicts between the individual and his society as 
there are conflicts between a single interest and the rest of the in- 
terests in system within the individual. Whether the rule which 
governs that society can win over the individual or must yield to 
him, is a question which can not be answered in advance. But if 
the individual wins, a social reconstitution will soon take place, and 
a new pattern will grow. In any case the terms ‘‘individual good’”’ 
and ‘‘social good’’ refer to logically distinct orders, however dif- 
ficult it may be, in fact, to disengage them. 

While exigencies of presentation indicated the advisability of 
discussing individual before social value, it is not the intention of 
the writer to suggest by this order that the former is in any sense 
prior to the latter. It is necessary to be unambiguous about this, 
because individualistic theories sometimes rest their claims upon 
the alleged priority of the individual to society. But even if the 
individual were really prior, this fact would hardly be sufficient basis 
upon which to build an individualistic theory of value. Social 
values may be made up of individual values, but they do not arise 
out of individual values in the sense that they are the result of an 
arithmetical summation and subtraction of the values of individu- 
als. Nor can they be analyzed into individual values leaving no 
residue. Individual values do indeed help make up social values, 
but there is more to social value than the sum of the units which 
make it up: there is the manner of integration of these units, and 
there are loyalties for the particular form of integration into which 
they enter, and there are the institutions and customs and inertia 
which carry these forms of integration from one generation to the 
next and give the pattern some sort of identity in the flux. In any 
ease social value does not arise subsequently but part pasu with the 
appearance of values within individuals in interaction, out of a com- 
plex of tensions seeking resolutions.* 

It is deemed necessary to insist on this point with some emphasis, 
because individualism has so frequently been found wedded to nat- 
uralism, and no individualist theory can adequately explain the fact 
of social conscience, or of self-sacrifice, or the regard we have for 
the opinion of others. And this is not the least important of the 
reasons why naturalistic accounts of value meet with so much op- 

4 The above should not be taken to imply that society enjoys the same order 
of substantial reality as the individual. The writer does not subscribe to the 
theory of communal ghosts. 
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position. No individualist can avoid the conclusions of a Thrasy- 
machus, however much he may dislike them. 

The rule which governs the system permits of comparative ob- 
jective judgments between individual members of the system. In 
systems in flux, however, a judgment often involves a risk and some 
novelty, and in such cases intelligence will have an important rdle 
to play, which it will not enjoy in relatively static systems. Single 
acts of valuation will affect the pattern, thus ultimately producing 
changes in the rule. Periods of radical value upheavals are periods 
in which a rule, for some reason, has been rigidly maintained beyond 
its relevancy to the actual interests in play, and invites violent over- 
throw. If the rule is repudiated totally and no system obtains, 
rational discourse about values is impossible and no comparative 
judgments can be made. Under such a condition of affairs the terms 
‘*better’’ and ‘‘worse’’ have no meaning, but neither have the terms 
‘*good’’ or ‘‘bad,’’ and we can give no meaning to the subjectivist’s 
contention that ‘‘my good’’ is as good for me as ‘‘your good’’ is for 
you, since it asserts the comparison of two incomparables. To make 
such a statement mean anything we would have to be able to com- 
pare rules, and that would imply a third rule, which is exactly the 
condition laid for comparison. All we can mean then when we say 
that my good is as good for me as yours is for you, is that I have my 
preferences and my interests, and you have yours. 

The analogy between the interests which make up one man’s 
system and the systems which make up a social group can not be 
pushed too far. At one point at least does the analogy break down 
utterly: The individual’s conflicting interests may be reviewed in 
one consciousness, and in some cases the individual may be able to 
decide with great precision which of two interests is to be preferred, 
on the basis of his own rule. But a society has no single conscious- 
ness in which the claims of its members may be examined. The defi- 
nition of the rule which governs social values, or in other words the 
discovery of the pattern of interests held in common by the mem- 
bers of a society, is, therefore, a difficult task. Sometimes unified 
social purposes etch themselves very clearly on the surface of events 
and men apprehend them very vividly. But normally the rule or 
the criterion of a group’s system is extremely difficult to formulate, 
and what actually happens is that we have many criteria in fluid 
competition, among which however there is not enough incompati- 
bility to bring matters to a fatal deadlock. Should it be urged that 
as a matter of descriptive fact men always judge on a utilitarian 
or any other principle, there is no reason for altering the above state- 
ment, since men differ very widely as to what they deem useful and 
what they deem useless in the concrete. So long as value is defined 
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in terms of interest comparative judgments of value depend of course 
upon the existence of common interests in the values under com- 
parison. If this is the case, in the absence of a specific community 
of interests the question of value can not enter.. 

When a comparative judgment is possible its character is norma- 
tive within the system, in so far as the system actually engages the 
loyalties of the individuals which make it up. A political system 
possesses sanctions, and so does a moral system, although not of as 
tangible a kind as the political’s. But often the only sanction a 
value system possesses is an appeal to the principle of consistency. 
Why men should desire consistency—if and when they do—is a ques- 
tion we do not need to elucidate here. It is enough for us to note 
that upon achieving a certain degree of culture they do. But if two 
men mutually reject the rule of each other’s system, and if no com- 
mon ground can be found on which a comparative judgment be- 
tween the values at issue is possible, no rational discourse about value 
is possible for them. These remarks hold true of societies as they 
hold of individuals in one society. Conflict too—although its tragic 
consequences are too obvious to us in our day—is something which 
value theory can not afford to leave out of account, not only for 
theoretical but for practical reasons. For if it should be deemed 
obnoxious, it is first necessary to understand how it comes about, 
before we can take steps to eradicate it. 


ELIsEo VIvAs. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





ON THE COGNITIVE VALUE OF WORLD HYPOTHESES 


ROFESSOR E. W. HALL’S keen criticism of the Root Meta- 
phor Theory of Metaphysics in his article ‘‘Of What Use is 
Metaphysics?’’+ prompts me to add a few more words on the sub- 
ject. He has stated the theory quite correctly, and I shall not state 
it again, since the issue which he raises and which in turn I wish to 
question has nothing to do with the origin of metaphysics, but simply 
with the cognitive value of hypotheses. 

From the fact that I find internal evidence for the inadequacy 
of all world hypotheses with which I happen to be acquainted, Hall 
draws the conclusion that all these hypotheses are completely false 
and of no cognitive value whatever. In his words: ‘‘When we re- 
member that a metaphysical hypothesis is one that asserts about 
all fact, and also that every metaphysical hypothesis is inadequate 
in the sense that its basic categories lead it both to ‘assert and deny 
something of certain facts,’ it follows (unless we wish to discard 


1 This JournaL, Vol. XXXIII (1936), pp. 236-245. 
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the law of contradiction) that none of these metaphysical hypotheses 
is true to any degree whatever: they are all completely useless as 
metaphysical cognition’’ (p. 240). I had drawn the opposite con- 
clusion that since these relatively adequate hypotheses are the best 
we have in the way of world-wide knowledge, we had better keep 
them all for such cognitive value as they contain, implying that they 
do have cognitive value in spite of their inadequacies. I still hold 
to my conclusion. 

The ground for our opposite conclusions, I believe, is in a dif- 
ference of procedure in our ways of estimating cognitive value, 
Hall estimates it qualitatively. I estimate it quantitatively. Of 
course, I should agree with Hall that if we have only two opposite 
values to ascribe to a group of statements, then any falsity found in 
any of the statements of a group renders the group as a whole false. 
But I could not agree with an implication that every statement in 
the group was false. And as between two groups of statements, one 
of which contained more false statements than the other, I should 
think it only fair to distinguish between the different quantities of 
falsity in the two groups. 

Imagine two groups of ten independent statements each, and 
suppose that in one group half the statements were false, and in the 
other only one was false. Whatever our theories of cognitive value, 
surely we could agree that there is more cognitive value in the sec- 
ond group than in the first. If we were faced with a situation and 
had to make a choice of applying one or the other of these two 
groups of statements, and all we knew was that some statement in 
each of the groups applied to the situation, though whether truly 
or falsely we could not know in advance, would there be any hesi- 
tation as to which of the two groups we should choose? Both groups 
are false, but does it follow that neither of them is true to.any de- 
gree whatever? 

Now an hypothesis, unless it is of the very simplest sort, is also 
a group of statements. A metaphysical hypothesis is from the na- 
ture of its aim a highly complex group of statements. The state- 
ments, to be sure, are not all independent. The group is much 
more intricate and involved than in the imagined example, but so 
far as the principle at issue is concerned I suggest that there is no 
difference. 

Furthermore, the metaphysical situation is a good deal like that 
in the imagined example. We have a great deal of indirect evi- 
dence indicating that some world hypotheses are not cognitively as 
valuable as some others. The spread and depth of contradiction 
and obscurity in some is much less than in others. I do not see 
how these criteria can be cognitively ignored. Bradley and Hume 
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have better metaphysical views than Thales and William Jennings 
Bryan. I believe furthermore that in ultimate metaphysical issues 
‘certainty’? and ‘‘the stubborn fact’’ are of no avail, which is 
tantamount to saying that, as in the imagined example, we know 
roughly how relatively adequate a world theory is but can not put 
our fingers on the exact locations of inadequacies. Within certain 
limits we have to take world theories as wholes. So, we are offered 
involved groups of statements, which as groups (I believe) are false. 
But the falsity of Bryan’s group, I suggest, or even of Thales’, is 
on a different level from the falsity of Bradley’s or Hume’s. Con- 
sequently, I suggest we let Bryan’s and Thales’ hypotheses go, but 
keep Bradley’s and Hume’s. I suggest, furthermore, that we keep 
both Bradley’s and Hume’s hypotheses because I see a great differ- 
ence between them and am unable to discern that one is very much 
more in error than the other. 

I do not raise the question here as to whether there is not more 
cognitive value in no world hypotheses, than in the best we have. 
That is a matter of proportion. But I suggest that it 1s a matter 
of proportion, and not something to be settled qualitatively on 
grounds of meaninglessness as many are doing, or of erroneousness, as 
Hall seems to do.? 


STEPHEN C. PEPPER. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 





PROFESSOR REICHENBACH ON INDUCTION 


WISH to consider briefly Professor Hans Reichenbach’s ‘‘solu- 

tion of the problem of induction.’’? He tells us that the problem 
of induction is the problem of the applicability of the probability- 
logie to reality. Hence the problem of induction is to find some 
reason for believing that the laws and concepts of probability do 
apply to reality or that the series of observable facts do approach 
a limit.2 Then following Hume he asserts that we have no such 


2It is beside the point of this article, but I can not resist pointing out that 
what Hall calls his analytico-illustrative method is not, to my mind, a general 
theory of metaphysics, but a realistic theory of metaphysics. It presupposes a 
set of categories—namely, existent particulars, non-existent but real characters, 
and predications—all brought together in the sentence: ‘‘ Metaphysics investi- 
gates predications of existence’’ (p. 243). These categories I believe are as 
inadequate (and adequate) as those of mechanism, idealism, and contextualism. 
His theory of metaphysics, therefore, being an hypothesis within an inadequate 
hypothesis, would, to use his own phrase, not be ‘‘true to any degree whatever.’’ 
Of course, I think it is true to the highest degree we know—but still no more 
nearly true than a mechanistic, or idealistic, or contextualistic theory of meta- 
physical theory. 

1 This JouRNAL, Volume XXXIII (1936), pp. 156-159. 

2¢¢T have shown, in an axiomatic construction of the theory of probabil- 
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reason. Hence it follows from his own assertions that the problem 
of induction is not solved; but, surprisingly, our author immediately 
proceeds to present what he calls a solution and an answer to Hume. 
His argument proceeds along these lines: Though ‘‘we have no 
right’’ to believe the principle of induction, it does not follow that 
we must drop the assumption, ‘‘for to renounce the assumption of 
induction would be necessary only if we knew that the assumption 
is false.’”? What we should do is neither to believe nor to disbelieve 
but to defend it ‘‘in the same sense in which we make a wager. We 
want to foresee the future, and we can do it if the assumption of in- 
duction is justifiable—and so we wager on this assumption. If it 
is false, well, then our efforts are in vain; but if we use the principle 
of induction we have at least a chance of success’’ (Loc. cit.). Then 
Professor Reichenbach explains how by controlling successive wagers 
in light of the results, this method ‘‘will at some point give the right 
result—if there be a limit at all’’ (italics mine) ; and how by con- 
nected series of inductive processes the ‘‘chances’’ of success in- 
crease. This method, he tells us, ‘‘results in the construction of 
probabilities [italics mine] of higher order. It is remarkable that 
we can, in this way, improve our methods of prediction without 
knowing whether prediction as such is possible at all’’ (p. 158). 
Though Professor Reichenbach’s very brief sketch renders mis- 
understanding easy, it seems to me that the crux of the matter is 
his use of ‘‘chance.’’ Now, it is clear that he must not mean by this 
term ‘‘probability,’’ for he has asserted that there is no reason for 
believing that the laws and concepts of probability can be applied 
to reality. What then does he mean by our ‘‘having a chance of 
success’’? Surely not that there is a probability that the proba- 
bility-logic is applicable to reality, for that would be circular and 
would imply that the probability-logic is applicable to reality. Like- 
wise, by ‘‘a chance’’ he can not mean ‘‘one chance in a finite number 
of chances,’’ for that would be equivalent to saying that the proba- 
bility of success is finite. So far as I can see all he really means, 
or anyway has any right to mean, by ‘‘a chance of success”’ is ‘‘a 
possibility of success.’’ But to point out that success is possible— 
that it is not impossible for a series of observable facts to approach 
a limit—is surely far from an answer to Hume. Unless I have woe- 
fully misread Hume, I think he would heartily agree, but ask, What 
of it? 
Then Professor Reichenbach would answer, ‘‘Wager on it. It is 


ity, that all its presuppositions can be reduced to one, viz., the existence of a 
limit of relative frequency in a series of observable facts .... The problem 
of the applicability of probability-logic, therefore, is equivalent to the question 
whether or not the series of observable facts approach a limit. Now, this ques- 
tion is identical with the problem of induction’’ (p. 156). 
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our best bet.’? I doubt that Hume would find much difficulty in 
showing that upon Professor Reichenbach’s own admissions there 
would be no reason whatsoever for wagering on a bare possibility, 
unless of course one gets satisfaction from the wagering itself. Ra- 
tionally to justify a risk success must be finitely probable, and this 
is precisely what the principle of induction asserts and what our 
author does not believe. Employing Professor Reichenbach’s own 
illustration, I may state my point this way: If one did not believe 
it finitely probable that there are fish in the ocean, one would be a 
fool to go fishing in the ocean unless the fishing itself involve no net 
finite loss in one’s present economy. In general, unless the chances 
of success are finite, it would be irrational to wager the least per- 
ceptible amount of value against the greatest possible amount of 
value. 

Further, the chances of success can not be made finite or in- 
creased by any combination of methods which by themselves render 
no finite chance of success. To refer again to Professor Reichen- 
bach’s illustration: Unless it is finitely probable that there are fish in 
the ocean, the chances of catching a fish are not increased by using 
a net with smaller mesh. It is revealing to note that in explaining 
how the interconnection of inductions will ‘‘result in the construc- 
tion of probabilities of higher order,’’ our author employs the term 
‘‘nrobability’’ instead of ‘‘chance,’’ which he has no right to do, for 
he himself has asserted that we have no reason to believe that the 
probability-logic is applicable to reality. 

Moreover, even a finite probability of an event, though necessary, 
is not sufficient to the validity of inductive inference. E.g., ‘‘hon- 
est’? gambling machines satisfy this condition but fail to satisfy 
other necessary conditions for inductive inference. One of them is 
that it must be probable that there is loading or weighting in favor 
of a proper part of the exclusive and exhaustive alternatives. 

In view of the foregoing considerations I am at a loss to see how 
Professor Reichenbach has solved the problem of induction or how 
he has answered Hume. He has granted all the difficulties in the 
application of probability to empirical events, and then it seems he 
was seduced by the versatile ambiguity of ‘‘chance’’ to reclaim what 
he had rejected when under the influence of Hume. His statement 
that ‘‘we can. . . improve our methods of prediction without know- 
ing whether prediction as such is possible at all’’ is surely mislead- 
ing if not positively false. It may be that we need not know with 
certainty that nature is such that our inductive methods will yield 
a probable conclusion, but we must know that it is probable that na- 
ture is so constituted. I.e., only if we know that it is at least finitely 
probable that our methods of prediction are valid can we increase 
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the probability of success by ‘‘improving’’ them. Moreover, it 
would be a mistake to think that Professor Reichenbach has neverthe- 
less given us a ‘‘practical’’ justification of empirical inference, for 
no ‘‘justification’’ is worthy of respect unless it is based upon princi- 
ples the application of which will in theory probably lead to success, 


EVERETT J. NELSON, 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINCTON. 
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The Great Chain of Being. A Study of the History of an Idea. 
ArtHurR QO. Lovesoy. (The William James Lectures delivered 
at Harvard University, 1933.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1936. xii+ 382 pp. $4.00. 


Professor Lovejoy has here provided the serious student of phi- 
losophy with a book which can not be neglected. To read so clear 
a presentation of difficult matters is a pleasure. It is a study of 
one strand in the history of metaphysics and rational theology 
from Plato to Schelling. Plato had said that the Good is unenvi- 
ous and seeks to propagate itself in every possible way. Hence the 
World was created. It follows from this that the World must 
contain the greatest possible variety of beings of all grades, 
and also the greatest possible continuity, for between any two dif- 
ferent beings there is always room for intermediates, and no possi- 
ble intermediate is unrepresented in actuality. The resulting 
series of beings Professor Lovejoy refers to as ‘‘The Great Chain 
of Being,’’ governed by the principles of plenitude, gradation, 
and continuity. This is the ‘‘way down’’ of the Neo-Platonist, 
which, as Professor Lovejoy remarks, is inconsistent with the ‘‘ way 
up,’’ for why should any being seek to leave the post to which it is 
appointed and alone can fill, and seek another already filled place 
higher up? 

No one has brought out so clearly as Professor Lovejoy how this 
line of thought gave Christianity two Gods, the Eternal One and 
the Creator; how it tended continually to entangle the orthodox 
and. yet rational Schoolmen in heresy; how it gave to Spinoza and 
Leibniz what was really the same criterion of objective cosmic 
value; how it dominated much of the rational theology of the En- 
lightenment, thus making a supposedly common-sense age another 
‘‘footnote to Plato’’; how vain attempts were made to combine 
this line of thought with ‘‘taking time seriously’’; finally leading, 
as in the case of the later Schelling, to a realization that this bit of 
a priort metaphysics is its own refutation. 
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Professor Lovejoy believes that the history of what he calls 
the principle of plenitude, namely, that all that is possible (or 
compossible) is real, has shown it to be definitely refuted by its 
own development. I have no room in this review to debate the 
question. I feel least convinced by his arguments to prove it in- 
compatible with time. At first glance a time series, or many of 
them, would seem among the possibles, and one could apparently 
vet in a greater variety successively than simultaneously. If the 
‘“‘eternal’’ has any meaning, at least it is not the same as the ‘‘tem- 
porally simultaneous,’’ and it is a fallacy surely to argue that 
happenings that are, in some sense, eternally necessary must there- 
fore all happen simultaneously. 

Trying to apply Professor Lovejoy’s arguments to our later 
Absolute Idealists, I note that, while Bosanquet was an excellent 
example of a believer in plenitude, ‘‘it takes all kinds to make a 
world,’’ he at least pretends to evade the question whether all that 
is possible is real by denying that ‘‘possibility,’’ as distinguished 


from reality, has any cosmic meaning. Royce, on the contrary, 
definitely committed himself to the view that the Absolute Will 
has selected this world from among the possibles. Though many 
of his arguments duplicate those inspired by the principle of pleni- 
tude, Royce is also guided by principles of the essential intercon- 
nectedness of all existence, and of the fertility in ‘‘new possibilities’ 


which may be built upon a base of more or less arbitrary assump- 
tions or postulations, as in a special system of geometry or a sonnet. 
Whether the ‘‘flower in the crannied wall’’ motive and the ‘‘son- 
net’? motive can be made consistent with one another, or with 
Leibniz’s theory that this is the best, because the richest in variety, 
of ‘‘all possible worlds,’’ can not be debated here. But it is one 
of the great advantages of so clear and so uncompromising a treat- 
ment of a single strand in the history of philosophy as Professor 
Lovejoy has given us, that it immediately forces us to rethink our 
evaluation of other philosophies than those he investigates. 


Bs. G 


Auguste Comte and the United States (1816-1853). Ricumonp L. 
Hawkins. (Harvard Studies in Romance Languages, XI.) 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1936. vii + 147 pp. 
$2.00. 


‘‘T should rather live tolerably well in America than swim in the 
opulence of Anglo-Germano-Latino-Hispanico-Gaul,’’ wrote eighteen- 
year-old Auguste Comte to his friend Valat in 1816. While this 
‘American mirage’’ lasted, a period of less than two years, the 
somewhat dissipated student from Montpellier even went so far as 
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to copy the moral regimen of ‘‘the modern Socrates, Benjamin 
Franklin.’’ But his later judgments of America were far more 
harsh, as Professor Hawkins points out. He could not forgive our 
Protestant anarchy ; and we could not forgive his denatured Catholi- 
cism. In spite of certain positivist traits in the American character, 
Comte and the United States of the nineteenth century were not 
made to understand one another. 
The first American to take an interest in the positive philosophy, 
says the author, was William Henry Channing in the autumn of 
1844. There followed a number of Protestant clergymen of New 
England, most of them Unitarian, hostile, and poorly informed. In 
1847 John Henry Young translated a work by Littré; and in 1851 
the first volume of the Cours was made available in English by 
William Mitchell Gillespie. But not until the appearance of George 
Frederick Holmes’s articles in the extraordinary Methodist Quarterly 
Review under the editorship of the Reverend John M’Clintock from 
1851 to 1854 did Comte’s ideas receive anything like serious con- 
sideration or understanding criticism. They led to a lengthy cor- 
respondence between Holmes and Comte, continuing for two years 
and consisting of fourteen letters, seven by each man, of which Pro- 
fessor Hawkins has succeeded in unearthing all but four of Comte’s. 
The labored criticisms of Holmes, who was an earnest Christian 
deficient in scientific background and intent upon refuting atheism, 
are of relatively little interest. Comte’s three replies, on the whole, 
manifest some of the worst characteristics of his ‘‘second career’’ as 
would-be Pope of the Religion of Humanity. One letter is remark- 
able for the disingenuous ferocity with which he attempts to deny 
any intellectual debt whatever to the ‘‘too famous’’ Saint-Simon, 
giving all credit to his ‘‘sole real precursor, Condorcet.’’ Other 
letters reveal his utter inability to listen to adverse criticism, and his 
chronic tendency to exaggerate both the numbers and the enthusiasm 
of his American sympathizers. Professor Hawkins has edited his 
volume with meticulous care, and has laid an excellent foundation 
for a companion work to McGee’s A Crusade for Humanity, namely, 
an account of organized positivism in America under the leader- 
ship of Henry Edger of Modern Times, Long Island. 


H. A. L. 


Die Maschine und der Organismus. Hans DrisscH. (Bios. Ab- 
handlungen zur theoretischen Biologie und ihrer Geschichte, 
souri zur Philosophie der organischen Naturwissenschaften. 
Band IV.) Leipzig: Johann Ambrosius Barth. 1935. viii + 
76 pp. 4.50 M. 

The series of books published by Bios started off in 1934 with 

Ideen und Ideele der biologischen Erkenntnis and three other books 
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have already appeared. Adolf Meyer of Hamburg, the author 
of the first book and the editor of the series, is of the opinion that 
biology is now in a position to answer practical social questions, 
and to exert ‘‘a determining influence in the fields of eugenics, race 
politics, and population politics.’’ How the English and American 
scientists who are listed as contributors to do the Bios series fit 
in to this political programme is not clear. Certainly, some of 
them hold views which would seem to make any such codperation 
very difficult. 

The fourth volume of the series by Hans Driesch does not bear 
out the high expectations aroused by the distinguished list of con- 
tributors. Those who are acquainted with the views of the veteran 
vitalist will find little new in the book, while those still unac- 
quainted, if there are any such, will find the discussion a bit sketchy. 
Nor will they be convinced when Driesch argues that since the 
mechanist reduces everything to units of expended energy, wash- 
ing your hands six times during the day is exactly the same for 
the mechanist as washing your hands six times in a row, as long 
as the same six units of energy are expended. The account of 
Bethe’s theory of ‘‘plasticity’’ and of localization of function in 
relation to vitalism, however, is new and interesting, and so is 
Driesch’s reply to Schlick’s and Carnap’s remarks on vitalism at 
the Prague Congress of Philosophy. 

V. J. McG. 


L’idée de liberté morale. Essai de vulgarisation critique et de 
mise au point déterministe. CHARLES LEURIDAN. Paris: Félix 
Alean. 1936. viii+ 515 pp. 40 frs. 

Dr. Leuridan’' is by profession a man of science rather than a 
philosopher, but he is a scientist who has reflected upon the im- 
plicatio’.s of both his methods and their results. As a consequence 
his writings are bound to have more than passing interest when 
they are directed upon one of the perennial riddles of philosophy. 

As the title of his book indicates, its author is a determinist. 
His determinism does not deny the feeling that we have of our 
freedom nor the appearance of teleology which is to be found 
throughout the subject-matter of biology. But he insists that 
both our feeling of freedom and the apparent purposiveness of 
our and other animals’ acts can best be explained as the effect 
of a long series of causes and are rendered inexplicable unless the 
law of universal causation is rigidly maintained. In support of 
his argument he advances material from all relevant fields: biol- 
ogy, sociology, law, even linguistics. His technique of argument, 
however, is likely to appeal more to the scientifically minded of 
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philosophers than to the dialecticians, for he does not hesitate to 
accept as true a number of scientific generalizations, such as the 
evolution of species and of society, which it would have done no 
harm to scrutinize a bit more sceptically. At the same time, if 
these generalizations are true, his point is well taken that every- 
thing an animal does could theoretically be explained as the result 
of antecedent causes. 

If, then, one wanted a very detailed compilation of all the 
things which make a man what he is and which determine him 
to do the things he does, one could not do better than to utilize 
Dr. Leuridan’s book. But the wealth of fact is not as useful as 
it might be because its compilation has not been preceded by an 
extensive enough analysis of the problem involved. One of the 
main reasons, for instance, why people are interested in the prob- 
lem of moral freedom is, of course, because they think it has some 
bearing upon rewards and punishment. They say that there is 
no sense in rewarding or punishing a person for what he is not 
responsible. ‘‘Responsibility’’ in this case comes close to meaning 
that if the individual concerned were not precisely what he is, he 
would not be doing precisely the things he does. Now no one, 
however strong a free-willist, need deny that there is some cause 
of an individual’s being precisely what he is. The causes are of 
practical interest to one who wants to produce a different kind of 
individual. But the fact that his behavior is explicable in causal 
terms in no sense of the word invalidates his part in the causal 
series. One might on that basis argue that because there is a 
cause of rain, rain is not responsible for making the crops grow. 

There is, moreover, a further and deeper question. What is 
the antecedent of the personal pronouns in judgments of praise and 
blame? A determinist of Dr. Leuridan’s type seems to think it 
is nothing more than Heredity + Environment; some free-willists 
would be inclined to think that this famous couple are but the 
causes of a unique willing subject which others would say had no 
causes at all. But here again, as long as determinists admit that 
John Doe—caused, uncaused, transcendental or empirical—is not 
exactly like Richard Roe, they must also admit the possibility of 
society’s preferring Roes to Does and acting accordingly. Now 
no determinist ever maintained that Heredity + Environment 
makes all people identical. There is so large a range of mixtures 
that individuals are never interchangeable even in the case of 
identical twins. It is true—this is one of Dr. Leuridan’s argu- 
ments—that a man’s behavior under certain circumstances is pre- 
dictable; but it is predictable in so far as he conforms to type. 
But the more a man conforms to type, the less interest he has as an 
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ethical problem. No book in ethics ever discusses whether a man 
ought to digest his food or breathe through his lungs, or whether he 
ought to die if he starves or suffocate if his supply of oxygen is cut 
off. The beehive would have no ethical problems, if beehives are as 
popular writers on bees would have us believe. Ethical problems 
begin to arise when people act atypically, and atypical behavior 
seems to be the peculiar characteristic of the human race. What 
difference does it make, then, if the atypicality can be explained? 
That is the only sort of thing that can be explained in any field; 
there is no explaining the rule. 

The great value of the deterministic point of view is not 
that it solves such puzzles as these—for how could it?—but that 
it will not put up with mystery and, by its insistence on the 
reasonableness of things, makes it theoretically possible to create 
situations in which human beings will act as someone thinks they 
should act. Dr. Leuridan, like most writers on this subject, 
seems to think that he knows what right and wrong are. But at 
this point one may be forgiven for pleading legal insanity. 

G. B. 


Btudes de morale et de droit. G. Jartot, A. DEsquEyRAT, A. DEL- 
CHARD, Y. DE LA Bribre, J. Lucten-Brun. (Archives de Philos- 
ophie, Volume XII, Cahier I.) Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne et 
ses Fils. 1936. 184 pp. 36 fr. 


The first essay in this volume is a critique of Bergson’s Two 
Sources of Morality by G. Jarlot, based largely on Thomistice prin- 
ciples. The last essay, by J. Lucien-Brun, is a very informative re- 
view of the theories of Kelsen (‘‘formalisme amétaphysique’’), 
Duguit (‘‘positivisme antimétaphysique’’), and Haurion (‘‘réalisme 
métaphysique’’) concerning the foundations of law and right. A. 
Delchard’s essay on the limitation of power in the modern state is 
a contribution to a technical problem of political theory ; whereas Y. 
de la Briére’s Droit naturel et droit des gens is more ambitious than 
critical. 

The essay by H. Desqueyrat, however, on the theory of institu- 
tions, warrants brief comment and serious study. Instead of begin- 
ning with ‘‘objective right’’ as an objective social fact, in the manner 
of Durkheim and Duguit, he applies this objective approach to in- 
stitutions in general. Admitting teleology as necessary in social 
and moral science, he argues for the objective reality of social ideas, 
functions, and techniques. In terms of these realities, then, he de- 
fines an institution as ‘‘wne idée social objective, dotée d’une tech- 
nique-fonction’’ (p. 80). He is then able to treat right and law as 
a particular institution with its appropriate technique-fonction. He 
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pleads for the serious consideration of this teleological conception of 
technique as of value for jurisprudence and ends by pointing out 
that, on this basis, the theory of institutions is the juridical aspect 
of a planned economy. The essay is interesting not only as a con- 
tribution to the philosophy of law, but also as a fruitful experiment 
in social analysis. 


H. W. §. 


Critica della morale. GrusEPPE Renst. (‘‘Eclettica,’’ Vol. I.) 
Catania: Casa Editrice ‘‘Etna.’’ 1935. 175 pp. 8 L. 


This is a clever essay exploiting the contradictions inherent in 
morality between good and evil, freedom and determinism, virtue 
and habit, morals and custom, morality and intelligence, one duty 
and another duty, natural and religious sanctions of conduct, and 
in general those difficulties in the way of a demonstrable, unitary 
ethics. It is written in the general temper of Nietzsche’s Beyond 
Good and Evil and ends with a defense of the pluralism of ‘‘ Homeric 
religion.’’ Its basic theme, repeated more than developed, is: ‘‘To 
the fact that moral systems inextricably contradict each other cor- 
responds the fact that the movements and practical principles of 
conduct in real life are similarly tangled, or, as Sextus Empiricus 
expressed it, the fact that there is no such thing as an art of life. 
And this first fact is but the reflection in theory of the second.”’ 

The captious reader, possibly even the reader familiar with 
Rensi’s earlier expositions of this theme, notably his Lo Scetticismo 
(1926), will conclude that the author is an ordinary sceptic, but he 
explains that this is not the case. He sees in his critique of what 
is essentially idealistic ethics a position substantially identical with 
Croce’s identifications of will and action and Gentile’s ‘‘absolute 
elimination of every distinction or separation of ‘forms’ of the 
spirit’’ (p. 61). 

Those who are familiar with the literature of ethical relativism 
will find little new in this volume, except an unusually vigorous state- 
ment, adorned with literary erudition rather than with technical 
skill. Those who have faith in moral certainty, or, to use the au- 
thor’s favorite phrase, who believe that good and evil can be dis- 
tinguished, have one more Voltaire to face. 

H. W. 8. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 
Foroughi, A. H.: Civilisation et Synthése. Paris: Félix Alcan. 
1936. 87 pp. 


Quercy, Pierre: Les Hallucinations. (Nouvelle Encyclopédie 
Philosophique, 11.) Paris: Félix Alean. 1936. 179 pp. 10 fr. 
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Thomas, Maurice: La notion de 1’instinct et ses bases scientifiques. 
(Cahiers de Philosophie de la Nature, VIII.) Paris: J. Vrin. 1936. 
810 pp. 20 fr. 

Dreiundzwanzigstes Jahrbuch der Schopenhauer-Gessellschaft 
fiir das Jahr 1936. Heidelberg: Carl Winters Universitatsbuch- 
handlung. 1936. xi+ 467 pp. (Aus der dlteren Schopenhauer- 
Literatur: ‘‘Pessimismus’’: Heinrich von Stein. Schopenhauers 
Stellung zur Parapsychologie: Hans Driesch. Das Problem der 
Erlésung bei Schopenhauer und Nietzsche: Heinrich Hasse. Schop- 
enhauers Wahrheitsanspruch und christlicher Glaube: Georg Stock. 
Schopenhauer et la pensée francaise contemporaine: Alexandre 
Baillot. Schopenhauers Ahnen (Fortsetzung und Schluss der Ab- 
handlung des XXI Jahrbuchs): Walther Rauschenberger. Hein- 
rich von Stein (1857-1887): Hermann Glockner. Karl Gjellerup: 
Constantin Grossmann. Schopenhauers Einfluss auf Mihail Emi- 
nescu: Thomas Friihm. Heinrich Hasse: Hans Zint. ‘‘ Arthur 
Schopenhauer’’: Ferdinand von Saar. Drei Gedichte Schopen- 
hauers, ein Jahrhundert nach ihrer Entstehung in Musik gesetzt: I. 
“Winternacht’’: Felix Gotthelf. II. ‘‘Oratio dominica’’: Adolf 
Vogl. III. ‘‘Auf die Sistinische Madonna’’: Richard Oecemler. 
Erinnerungen an Paul Deussen: Iilés Antal. Schopenhauers 
Deutung der sechsten Bitte des Vaterunsers: Paul Th. Hoffmann. 
Polaritét der Farbe und Influenz: Karl Wagner. Hedysarum (des- 
modium) gyrans, die Telegraphenpflanze: Leopold Wurzmann. 
Eine Erinnerung an Schopenhauer: Konrad Pfeiffer. Der junge 
Schopenhauer auf der Schneekoppe: Hans Zint. Nachtrage zur 
Schopenhauer-Bibliographie ftir die Jahre 1910-1934: Rudolf 
Borch. 

THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics. Volume XLVII, Num- 
ber 1. Lincoln, The Constitution, and Democracy: A. C. Mc- 
Laughlin. Ethics and Mental Hygiene: H. W. Wright. The Indi- 
vidual and the Group in Marxist Theory: J. D. Lewis. On the 
Nature of the Ethical Problem: P. A. Schilpp. Culture in the Third 
Realm: Otis Lee. Coherence Theory of Goodness: M. R. Konvitz. 
Discussion—Two Authors in Search of a Reviewer: T. V. Smith. 

THe New Humanist. Summer, 1936. Humanism and Marx- 
ism: Corliss Lamont. The Appeal of Communism: H. 8S. Fries. 
What Limits Welfare Work?: E. 8S. Beer. Pareto, Mathematics and 
Biological Systems: M. B. Visscher. A Situational Theory of 
Value: Raymond Morgan. Judaism Reconsidered: Herman Lis- 
sauer. Religion and Social Science: Oliver Martin. Dictators and 
Dictatorships: H. B. Gislason. The Ethics of War and the Politics 
of Peace: G. S. Petterson. France: A House Divided: Alexander 
Winston. 
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Among the many tributes that have appeared to Ferdinand 
Tonnies since his death last spring we mention a publication of the 
Hobbes-Gesellschaft in which Baron Cay v. Brockdorff, under the 
title Die letzten Unterredungen mit Ferdinand Tonnies, writes an 
appreciation of Ténnies’ life and work, emphasizing his contribu- 
tions to the history of social philosophy. 

Published by the Hans Buske Verlag, Leipzig, there has appeared 
an impressive collection of essays to celebrate Tonnies’ eightieth 
birthday, July 26, 1935. It is entitled Reine und angewandte 
Soziologie and contains the following contributions: Der gegen- 
wartige internationale Entwicklungsstand der Allgemeinen Sozio- 
logie: Leopold v. Wiese; Johann Peter Siissmilch und die Gesell- 
schaftslehre des 18. Jahrhunderts: Georg Jahn; Bemerkungen iiber 
Gibbon: Friedrich Meinecke; Karl Vollgraff als Soziologe: Adolf 
Giinther; Zur Problematik der Humanitaét in der Philosophie nach 
Hegel: Karl Loéwith. Grundriss der Leballwissenschaft: Hans L. 
Stoltenberg; Soziologie und Arbeitslehre: Ewald Bosse; Probleme 
der Finanzsoziologie: Gerhard Colm. Die Soziographie des moral- 
ischen Lebens (Gegenstand und Aufgabe) : Ernst Jurkat. Uber das 
Rechnen mit Erscheinungen. Eine Vorarbeit zum Problem der 
Schatzung und Mittelung: Paul Hermberg. Zum _ soziologischen 
Verstehen der Geburtenziffern: Robert Wilbrandt. Die Bedeutung 
der Wanderungen im sozialen Leben der Volker: Rudolf Heberle. 
Der Wirtschaftsbetrieb als soziales Gebilde: Gerhard Albrecht. The 
Nature and Value of Freedom: W. R. Sorley. Die Ubertreibung: 
Charlotte v. Reichenau. Prolegomena zu einer Typologie der Lebens- 
laufe: Wolfgang Wernicke. Die EHinsamkeit in ihrer ‘‘gemein- 
schaftlichen’’ und ‘‘gesellschaftlichen’’ Problematik: Panajotis 
Kanellopoulos. Persdnlichkeitseigenschaften und sozialer Rang: 
Alfredo Niceforo. Das soziale Prestige der Lebensalter: Herman 
Schmalenbach. Die Individualitét primitiver Kulturen: Franz 
Boas. Der Zolibat als Institut und seine Verbreitung iiber die 
ganze Welt: Sebald Rudolf Steinmetz. Gegenseitigkeit im Aufbau 
und Funktionieren der Gesellungen und deren Institutionen: Rich- 
ard Chr. Thurnwald. Erwaigungen zum Thema: Film und Runk- 
funk als Gegenstand soziologischer Erkenntnis: Werner Bohnstedt. 
Eine dritte Geschichtsauffassung: Grundbegriffe der soziologischen 
Geschichtsauffassung: Yasuma Takata. The Fluctuation of Ideal- 
ism and Materialism in the Greco-Roman and European Cultures 
from 600 B.C. to 1920 A.D.: Pitirim A. Sorokin. Persdnliches von 
Ferdinand Ténnies: Cay v. Brockdorff. Ferdinand Tonnies: Bern- 
hard Harms; Verzeichnis der Schriften von Ferdinand Tonnies aus 
den Jahren 1875 bis 1935: Else Brenke. 








